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Tue Chicago Custom-House trial moves as deliberately as it 
promised. The first four days having been taken up with the 
opening speeches of the prosecuting attorneys and the replies of 
the defendants’ counsel, in the course of which Mr. Swett took 
occasion to complain that the prosecution was carried on in the 
newspapers as well as in the court, three more were occupied in 
reading the various contracts and letters, and the display of vouch- 
ers aud record books which were considered necessary to give 
the jury an understanding of the case, — a dispensation which 
was not softened by the official threat that not less than a thou- 
sand letters would have to be read before the trial was finished. 
After this the examination of witnesses for the prosecution was 
begun. The testimony of the first witness, Kalstrom, one of the 
clerks employed on the work, described the systems of inspection 
and record that were used in carrying on the work, which appar- 
ently were as well devised as one could expect for protecting the 
Goverument under a system of contracts in which real protection 
was almost impossible. ‘The next witnesses were Mr. Boying- 
ton, one of the members of the second commission which exam- 
ined the Custom-House under Mr. Potter’s administration, and 
which reversed the decision of the first commission by recom- 
mending that the building should go on, and Mr. Holman, Mr, 
Potter’s superintendent. Both these gentlemen testified to what 
the public already know pretty well, the inferior quality of much 
of the stone used in the building, and gave their opinion that an 
efficient inspection would have condemned a great part of it. 
The testimony of the witnesses who followed was mainly to the 
effect that the stone was bad and badly patched, excepting in the 
second and third stories, and the work needlessly delayed. There 
is no oceasion for going here into the detail of the questions in- 
volved in the trial. Those who remember last year’s investiga- 
tion, or who will take the trouble to look back to the numbers 
of the American Architect for May 4 and June 1, 8, and 15 
of last year, will have a sufficient idea of the conditions of the 
case. In the testimony so far there was little that seemed to 
bear on the question of conspiracy, and indeed at last accounts 
we hear that when the prosecution closed its case Messrs. Pot- 
ter, Hill, and Wheaton were discharged by direction of the 
court, on the ground that there was no evidence against them, 
while the trial of the other defendants proceeded. The court 
went so far as to declare, in view of the case submitted by the 
prosecution, that these three should never have been indicted. 





In a race between the Executive Committee of the World’s 
Fair in New York and the committee of the United States Board 
of Trade, the first mentioned seem likely to get the lead. ‘Their 
project as published differs much from those which have hitherto 
been carried out, inasmuch as it puts the whole exhibition under 
the patronage and the administrative care, though not the finan- 
cial, of the General Government. Ata meeting held in New 
York last Saturday, a draft was adopted for a bill that it is pro- 
posed to lay before Congress. The bill provides that a United 
States International Commission of one delegate from each State 
and Territory shall be appointed by the President upon nomina- 
tion of the several governors, whose duty it shall be to prepare 
and carry out a plan for an international exhibition at New 





the preliminary arrangements for the exhibition ; fixing its date, 
its opening ceremonies, the necessary custom-house regulations, 
the classification of exhibits, the appointment of judges and ex- 
aminers, and the award of premiums, and holding the necessary in- 
terccurse with the representatives of foreign nations. The com- 
missioners are to be appointed within three months of the passage 
of the bill, and are to report their scheme to the next following 
Congress. Whenever this shall have been done and the governor 
of New York shall have given notice that provision has been 
made for the necessary buildings, the President is to make proc- 
lamation of the exhibition, and invite foreign nations to take part 
in it. The expenses of the fair are to be provided for by an incor- 
porated board of finance, which shall have power to issue stock 
to the amount of ten millions of dollars, in shares of ten dollars 
each, being governed by a board of twenty-five directors, who 
are to have the whole pecuniary management of the undertaking ; 
certificates of stock being furnished by the United States Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but no pecuniary liability being incurred 
by the Government, except that the board of finance, when they 
have collected a million and a half of dollars from subscriptions 
and expended it, may call on the Secretary for a like amount, 
which amount is to be repaid the Government before any divi- 
dends are paid or capital refunded. 


Tuts scheme is in some ways an improvement on its prede- 
cessors, chiefly in that it puts the authority of the whole under- 
taking where propriety requires that the authority of an inter- 
national exhibition should be, in the hands of the Government. 
This, which is necessary both for the avoiding of local jealous- 
ies, and to give the exhibition standing before foreign nations, 
was the thing neglected in the Philadelphia plan, and was at one 
time near making a failure of the whole scheme. In the present 
plan local influences are carefully effaced, except in appointing 
the place of the exhibition at New York, which was a foregone 
conclusion. ‘The vexed question where the grounds shall be is 
prudently left undetermined: we may hope at least that the 
Central Park will be delivered from it. There are some ob- 
vious difficulties, such as the due division of authority and duties 
between the commissioners and the board of finance, and the un- 
wieldy size of these bodies. ‘The geographical distribution of 
commissioners, too, will give, as we have seen by past experience, 
a less capable commission than might be got by a free selection. 
This difficulty is almost inseparable from a government commis- 
sion of such magnitude, but then, why need the commission be 
a large one? The answer to this question may be that only 
such a commission would be acceptable to Congress, an explana- 
tion which does Congress little credit. The chief doubt in the 
whole matter, however, may be whether it is not too soon to 
move in it at all, or at all events with such rapidity as the bill 
proposes. 1885 is, we should say, the earliest year in which it 
would be worth while to hold another exhibition. To crowd 
them will surely discredit them. 





Tue Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art and the schools 
connected with it have been struggling bravely against a lack 
of resources which one would hardly have expected to have be- 
fallen them, even in hard times, in a city at once so wealthy and 
so industrial as Philadelphia. The gift, or loan, of Memorial 
Hall has not proved an unmixed blessing. at least economically, 
on account of its deplorable workmanship. ‘The covering of 
the roof proved very unsubstantial, and the zinc statuary upon 
it in its disintegration, as well as some of the sixteen eagles in 
an erratic flight, have been damaging to the immense skylights, 
all which, with other faults, has made necessary repairs to the 
amount, it is said, of seven thousand dollars, in the course of the 
year. That the opportunity, and the effect of the building, might 
have been improved by removing these ornaments, will perhaps 
be the first thought of a good many people. ‘The trustees, find- 
ing the schools in danger of failing for want of funds, have 
made a special appeal to manufacturers for its support. Their 
circular, after reciting the purposes of the schools and of the 
Museum, and the good results already obtained, and adjuring 
the manufacturers of Pennsylvania not to let the undertaking 
fail for want of means, propose that a guarantee fund of five 
thousand dollars a year, for three years, be raised to meet what 
deficits may occur. It has been decided that the Museum shall 
be kept open on Sundays with a low price of admission, for the 


York in 188-. ‘The commission, which is to be unpaid, is to make | sake of the artisans of the city, the entrance fee being made 
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necessary by waut of sufficient funds to provide the force of 
attendants which would be required on free days. People who 
at the Centennial saw the ticket of the Pennsylvania Museum 
attached, as it seemed, to innumerable works of art, would look 
with great regret to see a collection so generously begun fall 
intd neglect ; and we may hope that the schools, which were un- 
dertaken with much enthusiasm, will not be allowed to languish, 
even though we cannot altogether share the comfortable hope 
of the trustees, that the pupils, who have now finished two years | 
out of the intended ‘course of three years, will at the end of that | 
time “become competent designers or instructors of others.” 
Art is long. 





Tue new Archeological Society of which we have spoken 
lately was organized in Boston on last Saturday, under the rather 
high-flown title of The Archzological Institute of America, a 
title which it is hoped to justify, as far as may be, by extending 
the membership widely throughout the country. The society is 
formed, according to the first of the regulations adopted by it, 
“for the purpose of promoting and directing archwological re- 
search, by the sending out of expeditions for special investigations, | 
by aiding the efforts of independent explorers, by publication of 
reports of the results of the expeditions which the Institute may 
undertake or promote, and by any other means which may from 
time to time appear desirable.” The plan of organization was 
made judiciously simple, and well suited for efficient working, 
the administration of the society being intrusted to an execu- 
tive committee which consists of the president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, ex officio, and five specially chosen mem- 
bers. ‘To them are delegated all the working powers of the 
society, subject to the necessary control of the members on oc- 
casion. ‘The membership includes life members, made so on 
payment of one hundred dollars, and annual members, who are 
to pay an assessment of ten dollars yearly. It was voted that 
the lists should remain open till three hundred and fifty persons 
had subscribed themselves, after which additional members must 
be elected by the executive committee. The officers chosen 
were Professor Norton, of Harvard University, and the Hon. 
Martin Brimmer, president and vice-president ; Professor Good- | 
win, of Harvard, and Professor Ware, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Messrs. Francis Parkman, H. W. Haynes, 
and Alexander Agassiz, members of the Executive Committee. 








Tue second annual report of the New York State Survey 
shows the progress of the work thus far by four sheets of maps, 
to which the director, Mr. Gardner, appeals, to emphasize the 
need of his undertaking, since he finds none of the preceding 
determinations trustworthy enough to be incorporated even in 
his preliminary sheets. This difficulty he further insists on in 
his reports, saying that all of the two hundred towns and vil- 
lages whose position he has determined are misplaced by one or 
two miles on the existing maps, for want of previous trigonomet- 
rical determination. There are no data which may be trusted 
even for the courses of such rivers as the upper Hudson, the 
Mohawk, the Delaware, or the Susquehanna, says the report ; 
and the same thing is true of county lines, where indeed they 
are not actually lost. After careful search of the original rec- 
ords it has been proved impossible, for instance, to ascertain the 
area of Onondaga County within ten thousand acres,— that is, 
within fifteen or sixteen square miles. This being the case it is 
not surprising that people are justified by the courts in rejecting, 
because of their inaccuracy, the county maps for which they 
have given their subscriptions to canvassers, nor is the director 
without justification in complaining that “no one can tell the 
endless errors in minor detail of a chart whose misplacements 
are counted by miles at the most important cities, and which 
puts the warehouses of Oswego in five fathoms of water,” These 
things we quote because they and worse things are undoubtedly 
true of New York and of most of the States, as any one who 
has had much occasion to use the ordinary county maps has 
reason to know, and because the question of surveys is more im- 
portant aud more pressing than is commonly realized. The 
work of the survey has been extended north and south from 
the central belt of which the triangulation was first fixed, the 
topography being gradually filled in and mayy heights deter- 
mined, as well as stations located ; care being taken to identify 
the stations by landmarks, which are expected to be permanent, 
such as church spires (which, however, our correspondent, E. 
A., might refuse to consider permanent) and stone mouuments. 
The actual cost of the survey for the year 1878 has been a little | 
over fifteen thousand dollars. 





Tue telegraph tells us of the death of Gottfried Semper, the 
architect of the famous Dresden theatre and author of Der Svy/. 
Semper was born in 1804 at Hamburg, where his boyhood was 
passed. Later, after finishing a course at the University of 
Gottingen, being disappointed in his desire to enter the artillery 
arm of the Prussian army, it is said, he turned to the profession 
of architecture. This he studied first at Munich and afterwards 
for three years at Paris. Leaving Paris after the revolution of 
1830, he travelled in Italy, Sicily, and Greece. With this train- 
ing, and the influence of the time at which his studies were 
carried on, it was natural that his predilections should be for 
classical architecture.. He became specially interested in the study 
of polychromy, in his after practice of which he followed what 
he believed to be the method of the Greeks. In 1834 he was 
given a professorship at the Academy of Dresden. There he 
won the favor of the king, and was allowed to test his theories of 
color in the decoration of the cabinet of antiquities in the Royal 
Museum. Soon after he built the Court Theatre, which, out- 
wardly at least, was one of the most successful of its kind, and in 
which he carried out the French principles of theatre-planning 
with a straightforwardness beyond that of the French themselves, 
the plan of the auditorium and corridors being distinctly shown in 
the great apse, which was its most elegant and conspicuous feat- 
ure. He also built the new synagogue and Women’s Hospital 
of the same city. In 1846 he began the new museum, in which, 
since it was the north wing of the Zw/nger, he was constrained 
to adapt his design more or less tothe rococo architecture of 
that detestable palace. He was not able to finish it, although it 
was carried out according to his designs, for in the political dis- 
turbances of 1848, being of the revolutionary party, he was 
obliged to leave Germany. He then went to England, where 
he lived in honor some years, and whence in 1856 he went 
to Zurich to be professor of architecture in the Polytechnic 
School there. 


We have not at hand at this writing the means of following 
Semper’s later career, but he was recalled to the rebuilding of 
the theatre at Dresden, which was burned a few years ago, and 
which he rebuilt, or was rebuilding, after a design that to our eye 
lacked the charm, as it did the simplicity, of his former building. 
Somewhat recently he has been called to Vienna, where he was 
made imperial consulting architect (A. A. Oberbaurath) and 
member of the commission on the museums and the new court 
theatre. His scholarly tastes Jed him to write several books 
upon architecture and wsthetics, among which are Die Vier 
Elemente der Baukunst ; Ueber Industrie, Wissenschaft und Kunst ; 
and his more famous work, Der Styl in den technischen und tek- 
tonischen Kiinste ‘This last work, which has gained a high repu- 
tation, was published unfinished, only two of the three projected 
volumes being issued. A second edition is now coming out under 
the care of his son, Dr. H. Semper, but the third volume is still 
wanting, having been delayed, says the son in his short prefuce, 
at once by the number of buildings which claimed his father’s 
attention, and by his failing healih. That he died in Rome on 
Sunday is all that we hear as yet of his death. 





THE RECIPROCAL DUTIES OF ARCHITECTS AND 
‘HEIR EMPLOYERS, ESPECIALLY IN RELATION ‘TO 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Ill. 


Is it too uncharitable to suggest that the root of all the trouble im- 
plied in the questions pertaining to my specialty, which you have 
proposed to me, — as in most other questions, more or less important, 
now agitating the better portion of society, — is this: The forces of 
our community in this generation are employed not nearly enough 
with public-spirited aims and far too much in the interest of personal 
greed and self-aggrandizement? Art, as applied in daily life to the 
enhancement of what would otherwise have merely utilitarian uses, 
and as distinet from art the uses of which end measurably or abso- 
lutely in itself, — like statuary and painting and especially music, — 
the art of architecture, as applied to our dwellings and other resorts, 
with all that is comprised in them, is not exempt from this sordid 
quasi law, any more than science, literature, politics, charity, religion 
itself. Commercial ambition and social rivalry, almost unchecked, 
for practical purposes, by any counterpoising deference to spiritual 
or moral standards, or even to any sentiment for permanent rank and 
title, — not a very high sentiment per se, but less sordid than the wor- 
ship of money and plutocracy, — or for the birth that implies trans- 
mitted capacity for high training (though the lowest professional 
jockey will sedulously study and proclaim the pedigree of his horses), 





1 Read before the New York Municipal Society, by A. J. Bloor, F. A. I. A., on Decem- 
ber 3, 1877, and presented November 14, 1878, to the Twelfth Convention of the American 
Institute of Architects, by whom it was referred to the Committee on Publications. 
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have so thoroughly permeated the community, as a whole, that that 
plain-spoken and, as a rule, judicial-minded organ of the press, the 
Nation, notwithstanding its reputation among many good people 
for arrogance and ee is probably right in saying that univer- 
sal corruption prevails in affairs. Is not a political party apparently 
on the rise that bases itself on what would virtually be national repu- 
diation? National, state, and municipal administrations, to say noth- 
ing of commercial! and professional combinations, often of vast power 
and importance, in behalf of private interests, are very generally — 
may we not say in most instances ?— ‘* run” on the same principles, 
in large measure, that gambling houses are. Legal practitioners be- 
come the merest jackals to sharpers. Associations of all kinds dis- 
solve amid the recriminative shouts of their members, while the 
unwholesome aroma that accompanies pipe-laying and curb-stone 
operations pervades the atmosphere. No charity — even if it is 
linked with the agonies of civil war and with a death-struggle for 
national salvation—is so much ennobled by its sources or its aims 
that it is not likely to be finally turned to the account of a few wire- 
pullers, greedy of lucre or a little local evanescent fame. Historical 
societies follow in the track, crook the pregnant hinges of the knee 
to the dictum of some time-server, stultify their very name and ex- 
istence, belie contemporary gratitude, and commit the unpardonable 
sin against posterity by the utter ignoring or falsification of, or the 
suppressio vert in, some important episode of current history. The 
pulpit of our churches becomes an auction block for the sale of more 
or less eligible seats from which to witness the weekly sensational 
performance, and the incumbent is in reality awarded his salary and 
parsonage more as the social and socialistic figure-head of ambitious 
parvenus and as the succedaneum, for pious folk, of the buskined tra- 
gedian, — or better still of the socked comedian, —than as the dis- 
penser of the Bread of Life. Courts of justice and wide-circulating 
newspapers are bought up, body and soul, by Tweeds, Fisks, and 
their tribe, who take care that for the finely painted jumping-jacks, 
whose wooden limbs will dance whan the string is pulled, there shall 
be gold added to their colors, and for the faithful workers who will 
not respond, there shall be returned, unhonored, the unswelled claim 
for services faithfully rendered, or the “clammy touch” of the would- 
be assassin. It is true that one would-be assassin has gone to his 
account, through the violence he practised and worked, and one head 
wire-puller is in jail. But,the latter enjoys his reputation and has 
his little jokes as “the great witness” in an unimpeachable court, 
and says truly that he neither commenced nor ended in his commu- 
nity the plan commended by the freebooter Rob Roy : — 
“The robber’s simple plan, — 


That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.” 


The newspapers seem to think it very sad and shocking that a 
smaller witness should glory, in the same court, over his own rob- 
beries, and boldly proclaim, amid the laughter and applause of his 
audience, that there is not a man in the room who would not, with 
the same oppoctunities, do as he hid done. But what is really sad 
is that what he said was probably true of most of the people in the 
room. And shall we not say outside of it also, considering that the 
smaller witness receives an ‘* ovation ” from his local public when he 
returns home from the witness stand? Is it to be wondered at then, 
if under- paid architects, suffering from the ignorance or selfishness, or 
both combined, of building committees; suffering from the effects of 
the mismanaged competitive system, as commonly practised in public 
building work, — whatever project for a new structure that is sub- 
mitted to them being probably organized as a bonanza for corrupt 
politicians and their tools, and the * prize plans” ** adopted” before 
most of the competitors have put pencil to paper, —is it to be won- 
dered at if architects, particularly those who have been engaged 
in public works and have acquired an insight into ways that are 
dark and tricks that are not in vain for putting money in one’s 
pocket, should be tempted beyond the moral strength of at least a 
few of them, to follow in the wake of their employers? Is it to be 
wondered at if occasionally architects, cut off from the restraining 
influences of inter-professional association, should take their turn as 
hoodwinkers and strive their best — even if they don’t succeed — to 
lead employers, whose hands hold the public purse strings, from 
one stage to another of alteration or addition, of tearing down or 
building up (but all involving expenditure, and proportional re- 
muneration) ? Is it to be wondered at if they strike hands with 
some under-paid and not over-scrupulous oflice-holder (for almost 
all responsible officials are under-paid in this country, while a great 
army of irresponsible ones are overpaid in being paid at all), and 
join in the game of “addition, division, and silence”? The way to 
reform such architects, if any such have been or should be devel- 
oped, is to reform their employers; and their employers will be 
what they are so long as the public has no higher standard of action 
than that supplied by the current laws of trade. I say the current 
laws of trade. If trade were pursued in the spirit in which the just 
appointed minister to the court of St. James says he has, during a 
long life of business, practised it, there would be little need for any 
community to seek for higher governing principles. But we have 
only to read the annals of Wall Street, or the records of the mercan- 
tile or carrying or insurance service of any of our great business 
centres, — we have only to glance over the first newspaper we pick 
up, to learn on what principles our business affairs are mainly car- 
ried on. We know that the inspired observer of old noted that then 





as now ‘‘ the buyer sayeth it is nought and straightway goeth and 
boasteth.’? The future of commerce must lengthen and increase 
with the duration of the human rate, for there is nothing that has 
deeper roots in human nature than the"elements of trade. But if a 
great community is to be built up on it, it must be passed under the 
yoke of the moral law. As long as trade is the dominant force in a 
community, the special practice which provides homes and other re- 
sorts for that community must, like that of all other ministrations 
to it, share in the characteristics of that trade. Professional prac- 
tice of all kinds — the architect's no less than the lawyer’s or clergy- 
man’s — will be colored by it, whether it is pursued in a public- 
spirited or in a selfish, in a fair or in an unfair, spirit. The stream 
cannot rise higher than the source, and must more or less partake 
of its impurities. 





NEW YORK YARDS. 
I. 


In considering the subject of the distribution of space in modern 
cities we should remember that yards attached to the houses are, 
merely as yards, of little or no use. By means of yards we give 
light and air to the rooms in the rear of our houses. But light and 
air would be secured as well to those rooms if the yard spaces were 
streets. Besides being used for light-and-air spaces, it is true that 
our yards are generally used for drying clothes. But they are not 
always so used. Those families which have their washing done at 
home have, particularly in the larger and more costly houses, drying 
rooms within the house, artificially heated. When we consider the 
cost of the land, we see that, regarding yards merely as clothes-drying 
grounds, they are rather expensive arrangements. We may remem- 
ber also that clothes can as well be dried on the top of the house as 
in a yard, and indeed better, in so far as the air there is purer and 
moves more freely. 

If we look further for the use or cause of yards we see that, before 
the prevalence of the modern system of drainage in cities, yards were 
not only used as light and air spaces and to dry clothes in, but they 
were needed to give room for privies and cess-pools. And as the 
larger the yard the further these could be put from the dwelling, not 
only yards but large yards were in those days desirable. But that 
necessity now exists no longer in New York. 

If, then, we are willing to have our clothes dried in some fashion 
which costs a less sum than the interest and taxes on the vacant 
ground in the rear of our lots, and one that can be male more seemly 
than the present back yard display, we see that we have no use, or 
at. any rate no actual need, for yards as long as there is an open 
space in the rear of a house by which it has plenty of light and air. 

A number of houses standing, at least until lately, on the space 
between Pall Mall and St. James’s Square, in London, have no 
yards. The houses have practically two fronts, one on Pall Mall 
and one on St. James’s Square, the entrance being on the former. 
They run through from street to square; they are not very deep, 
having only rooms front and rear, and a hall and stairs in the centre, 
lighted from above. The most desirable rooms are those looking on 
the square, The absence of yards seems no inconvenience whatever 
to these houses, nor does it seem to lessen their desirability in any 
way. 

In New York, on Fifth Avenue above Twenty-sixth Street, are 
some houses built on lots which run through from Fifth Avenue to 
Broadway. These houses have yards on Broadway, but the yards 
are comparatively useless. The windows in the rear of the houses 
which open on them would be no better nor worse lighted and air- 
giving if the yards were done away with and the space thrown 
into the street. The rear rooms in the houses would be really more 
desirable if they fronted on the line of Broadway instead of being 
set back in the yards. The owners of the lots have evidently been 
saddled with land which, from its situation, must be very costly to 
buy and to hold, but for which, though in a part of the city where 
land is most valuable, they yet have little or no use under the pres- 
ent arrangement, and hold as yards. Certainly, houses on these lots 
could be easily arranged so that the absence of yards would be no 
inconvenience, What is true of houses on such lots in London and 
New York is true of houses wherever they are built on lots of no 
great depth and run through from street to street. Were such lots 
procurable, light and air would be secured to every room in every house 
without entailing a loss on the owner of the lots by obliging him to 
leave any portion of them unbuilt on. The struggle between good ven- 
tilation and the pockets of owners of real estate, which is at the bot- 
tom of much of the bad ventilation of dwellings in New York, as 
well as in many other cities, would not in such cases exist. 

Little as yards are needed for private houses, where there is a 
street in the rear on which the rear windows of the house can open, 
yards are still less needed in such eases for hotels, apartment-houses, 
flats, or tenements. To assure ourselves that this is the case we 
have only to look at the arrangement of some of the most costly 
hotels and apartment-houses in New York and Boston, and see how 
little yard space they have; and this even though there are no such 
streets in the rear on which their rear windows can open. And to 
such yard space as there is the tenants of the apartments often do 
not have access. So, too, in the apartment-houses in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy we find that the object of the courts which take the 
place of our yards, though not occupying so much space, is mainly 
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to give light and air to the windows opening on them; and the oc- 
cupants of the apartments do not otherwise often use the courts, and 
sometimes do not even have access to them. If a family, whether 
living in a large and luxuriof& apartment, or a small and plain one, 
has no other use for a yard or court than as light-and-air space, we 
see no reason why families living in separate houses should require 
them. 

Compared with yards in other cities, New York yards are es- 
pecially useless, because they do not give access even to the backs 
of the houses for carrying away their refuse, and the houses must 
have “areas”? and basement doors in front, which demand that the 
street on which the house fronts should be wider than is otherwise 
called for; while such areas present too often, most often in fact, a 
slovenly appearance. All this uselessness of New York yards tempts 
to the forgetting of their value as an air-space, and tempts to en- 
croaching on them with over-deep building. Little by little, as con- 
venience requires it and the character of the occupation of houses 
alters, extensions are put out in the rear of houses, or new buildings 
deeper than the old take their place, and gradually fill up the space 
originally intended to be kept open as an air-space. Something of 
this kind is going on in all growing cities, but nowhere to such a 
degree and with so much detriment to the health of the inhabitants 
as is now the case in New York. This is owing toits system of deep, 
narrow lots with no means of access to the rear. The object of that 
system was to secure a very large open space in the centre of every 
block of houses, and so to give abundance of breathing places all 
over the city. The object is admirable, but the time is past when 
the system is adapted to secure any longer the ends intended. In 
fact, it gradually but surely comes to work in precisely the opposite 
direction. 

In New York owners of real estate are forced by this system to 
buy a piece of land forming the rear of each lot, which it was in- 
tended, when that system of lots was adopted, should always be kept 
open and reserved for air and light space. In order the better to se- 
cure that end it is carefully arranged that there shall be no access 
to it in the rear; for there being no access to it except through the 
front part of the lot, it cannot be sold off separately. It must per- 
force be held by the owner of the front part of the lot, and, if he 
cannot make other use of it, it must be held vacant, and so serve as 
a ventilator. It was supposed that by this most ingenious system of 
padlocking the uses to which private property could be put, plenty 
of ventilation and open-air space nae be secured all over the upper 

vart of the city, to the great and lasting benefit of its inhabitants. 

t has been to their great benefit as long as the intended working of 
the system has lasted, but that is scarcely for one generation. In 
many cases, especially those of tenement-houses, wherever the pop- 
ulation is densest and breathing spaces most needed, there it utterly 
fails, and for the most powerful of all reasons,— the interest of the 
real-estate owner, by the very conditions of the system, is against it. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGN FOR THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NORTH, NEW 
YORK. MR. HENRY KILBURN, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


Tue plans for this church have been prepared for some months, 
but the general depression of business has delayed its erection. A 
chapel, however, has been built for the immediate use of the so- 
ciety. A light-colored stone from a neighboring quarry was to be 
used for the walls, which were to be covered by an open-timber roof. 
The interior was to be finished in white ash. At the time the plans 
were prepared the estimated cost of the building, including the 
chapel, was about $40,000. 


TENEMENT-HOUSE FOR THE MANCHESTER MILLS. MR. GEORGE 
MOFFETTE, JR., ARCHITECT, BOSTON, 


These drawings show one of the arrangements of tenement blocks 
prepared for the agent of the Manchester Mills for the hands. Each 
tenement has its private entrance from the fire-proof stairways, 
which are inclosed by brick walls, and are built of brick with iron 
treads. The rooms for fuel and water-closets are also fire-proof. 


HOUSE AT NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. MR. C. A. RICH, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON. 


This house is to be finished throughout in pine. The exterior is to 
be painted in shades of olive green, the roof red. The shingles on 
the walls of the second story are to be painted in a darker shade of 
the olive green. The shingles below the first story window-sills are 
to have a batter, and are to be painted in red. ‘The estimated cost is 
$2,800. 


THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. DRAWN 
BY MR. L. S. IPSEN, ARCHITECT. 

It isa disputed point whether King Christian IV. carried the 
whole of this building away from Sweden, as a reminder of his vic- 
tory over the Swedes at Calmar, or whether he carried off only the 
singular spire, with its intertwined dragons or “ linden-worms,” as 
they are called in English, not that they are a species of Danish 
caterpillar, for linden-worm is merely a corruption of the Danish 
lindorm, dragon. It is certain that the spire at least came from 
Sweden, and that ever since 1624, the dragons have been regarding 
the four points of the compass. 





THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. DRAWN 
BY MR. L. 8. IPSEN, ARCHITECT. 


The corner-stone of this church was laid by King Christian IV., 
and the date usually assigned to the building is 1697. The present 
spire, which forms one of the notable features of the city, is built of 
wood, covered with lead and copper, relieved here and there by gild- 
ing. It was the intention at first to build the spire of stone, and the 
original design shows that the stone spire nc have been a more 
lowly structure than the present one; the architect, however, was 
afraid or unable to carry out his design. The church, which is 
cruciform in plan, is late Renaissance in style, with flat arches and 
an exuberance of rococo work in the interior of which, however, the 
effect is very rich. 


THE DECORATION OF TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


Tue architecture of Trinity Church is particularly hospitable to 
high decorations in color, because it affords large interior surfaces, 
and because its features of construction, unlike the conventional 
Gothic of the churches, do not make too large a demand upon the 
decorative scheme. When the architect was permitted to call Mr. 
La Farge to his assistance in completing this work, the latter found 
at his disposal, in the first place, ample dimensions and broad, sug- 
gestive spaces; and, in the second, he had the intelligent sympathy 
of those for whom and with whom he worked. He undertook, how- 
ever, a heroic task, with limftations of time and means, — such _per- 
haps as no painter of monumental art had ever subjected himself to 
in previous works. He brought to this labor a genuine artist’s 
spirit, strong in its convictions and brave in its hopes, but unused 
either to the study or to the production of architectural effects. 

Let us now consider the architectural conditions of his work; for 
without a thorough comprehension of the theme as affected by the 
spirit of the place, we can arrive at no just conclusion regarding the 
result. The church is cruciform; nave, transepts, and chancel be- 
ing each about fifty feet wide within the walls, and the interior 
dimensions being about one hundred and forty feet in extreme length 
and one hundred and fifteen feet in extreme width. The interior 
height is somewhat more than sixty feet. The tower which arises 
over the crossing of the nave and transepts is nearly fifty feet square 
within, and its ceiling, which is open to view from the interior, is one 
hundred feet from the floor. The ceilings of the auditorium are of 
light furrings and plaster in the form of a continuous barrel vault ot 
trefoil section, abutting against the great arches of the crossing, 
which are furred down to a similar shape, with wooden tie-beams en- 
casing iron rods carried across on a level with the cusp of the 
arches. The four great granite piers which sustain the weight of the 
tower are encased with furring and plastering, finished in the shape 
of grouped shafts with grouped capitals and bases. ‘The whole ap- 
parent interior is thus, contrary to the convictions of the modern 
architectural moralist, a mask of the construction. We do not pro- 
pose here to enter upon the question as to whether or to what extent 
the architect was justified in thus frankly denying his responsibility 
to the ethics of design as practised and expounded by the greatest 
masters, ancient and modern ; it suffices for our immediate purpose 
to note that the material of actual construction being nowhere visible 
in the interior, to afford a key of color to the decorator, or to affect 
his designs in any way, he had before him a field peculiarly unem- 
barrassed by conditions. 

The exterior architecture of the church is a very vigorous and 
masculine form of round-arched Romanesque, affected by traditions 
from Auvergne and Salamanca, and with a good deal of later medi- 
eval detail, the whole well amalgamated and a proper work for an 
architect of the nineteenth century. Thus, even in respect to style, 
the painter had no reason to yield anything of his freedom to archw- 
ological conventions ; he was left at liberty to follow the same spirit 
of intelligent eclecticism which had guided the architect. 

The tone of the interior, as regards color, being thus left open to 
some arbitrary solution, the desire of the architect for a red effect 
was accepted as a starting-point, and this color was adopted for the 
walls throughout, its quality being solemn and neutral. Either in 
fact, or by effect of light, or by variation of surface, this color sub- 
mits to variations in tone, so that it really has different values in dif- 
ferent parts of the church; and thus, in the very beginning, we seem 
to be spared the homely virtue of mechanical correctness and equality 
of workmanship. The vaulted surfaces of the ceiling are divided 
into narrow cross-sections by small mouldings of black walnut or 
black walnut color, and these sections very properly receive the com- 
plementary color of red, namely, a greenish blue, with the value of 
bottle green. These sections or strips are cut up by transverse lines 
into quarries or squares, each of which is occupied with a form or 
device of conventional character, appealing rather to the imagination 
than to the intellect, rather to the material than to the moral sense. 
There are perhaps a dozen of these devices, some of them apparently 
cabalistic or vaguely mysterious in character, distributed among the 
quarries with a certain Oriental irregularity, and carefully avoiding 
geometrical recurrences. These forms are in various shades of olive, 
brown, and buff, here and there accentuated capriciously with gold. 
Out of this complication results a very rich, quiet, and original ef- 
fect, —an effect cunningly conceived and artfully executed, but 
legitimate and worthy of study by all decorators who know not how 
to be sober without being wearisome. It is really surprising to see 
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with how many elements of color and form this serious result is 
achieved. It indicates a very intelligent study of Oriental methods. 
The same colors are used in the decoration of the four arches of the 


tower, so that their important representative function of support is | 


not defined and recognized with that force and dignity which the cir- 
cumstances require; but the four great grouped piers at the angles 
of the intersection of nave, transepts, and chancel have received a 
treatment in dark bronze-creen, — very broad and simple, with 
vilded capitals and bases, — an arrangement remarkable alike for its 
reserve and its strength, and for its harmony with the prevailing 
tones around. The cornice, which forms the important line of demar- 
cation between the dull red of the walls and the dark green of the 
ceiling, is weak and insufficient, and it encounters the mouldings of 
the capitals of the great piers ina manner which would be called 
artless and innocent if this were the work of an architect of the 
twelfth century, but which under the present circumstances must 
be considered ‘careless or defiant. As regards color, which might 
have been so bestowed as to condone these faults of weakness and 
insufficiency in the cornice, it rather enhances them by emphasizing 
and separating its unfortunate details. 

The decoration of the walls of the nave, so far as it has been de- 
veloped, is conceived in an independent and original spirit, with the 
result of a very rich surface effect. 
clerestory wall over the aisle arches, and is composed of a belt 
under the cornice and ona line with the impost of the windows, 
with painted pilasters of various device between the windows, in- 
closing spaces which in two cases are occupied by pictorial subjects, 
and in others by an enrichment of diapers. The architectural motifs 
of this decoration are Italian in character, very freely treated, and 
the belts and pilasters are embellished with Raphaelesque scrolls, 
and foliage, conventionalized in the Italian manner, with variations 
of green and rose colors. Portions of the background behind the 
pilasters are treated with patterns and colors borrowed from Oriental 
carpets. The amount of design lavished upon the detail of this part 
of the work, the absence of repetitions and stencil-work, the disre- 
gard of the non-essentinls of symmetry, the multiplicity of parts 
with the general effect, however, of sober richness and repose, — all 
these characteristics combine to render this work a remarkable de- 
parture from the perfunctory and more or less mechanical styles of 
surface enrichment to which we have been accustomed. The very im- 
perfections of execution and design, — such, especially, as are shown 
ina want of decision in the treatment of the architectural motifs 
employed, —and the numerous offences against the conventionalities 
of decoration, give to these walls a certain charm of individuality, 
for the prime result of a harmonious and jewelled enrichment of 
color is obtained, and the quality of this harmony of color is just 
such as could have been obtained by no mechanical methods. As 
compared with the best sort of modern conventional surface decora- 
tion, with its aceuracy of craftsmanship and its precision of method, 
this is remarkable for the evidence it contains not only of the per- 
sonality of the artist, as exhibited in his manner of thought and 
study, but of his characteristics of manipulation, such as never could 
have been delegated to artisans or handicraftsmen, however skilled 
and sympathetic, unless under his immediate supervision. 

The two pictorial subjects — one Our Saviour and the Woman of 
Samaria at the Well, and the other Our Saviour with Mary Magda- 
lene, —are treated in an academical manner, with great solemnity 
of feeling in line and color, and with all the restraint and reserve 
which comes of respect for consecrated types. In this regard they 
exhibit a curious contrast to the naivetd and independence of prece- 
dent exhibited in their more conventional surroundings. These 
compositions have light, shade, shadows, and perspective, and as 
such are an offence to the higher esthetics, which do not recognize 
as correct any wall decorations which are not flat. But the purist 
could hardly find it in his heart to blame a fault which is condoned 
by the fact that there is no distance to the pictures, the figures being 
defined against a screen surface or wall in each case, — by the fact 
that they make no marked spot on the wall, and that they form an 
integral and not an exceptional part of the general scheme of 
color. 

The details of the decorations in the tower, which, as we have 
said, is open from the area of the auditorium to the height of one 


hundred feet, where it has a flat, green ceiling divided into caissons | 


or panels by crossing beams, are on a much larger scale, as is befit- 
ting their greater distance from the eye. There are three round- 
arched windows in each wall of this tower, resting upon a moulded 
string-course, perhaps ten feet above the crowns of the four support- 
ing arches. It is thus, as it were, a box filled with light. It is per- 
vaded by the dull red tone of the walls, and upon this background 
has been placed a profuse enrichment, which in line and color bor- 
rows much from the works of the pupils of Raphael, belts and pan- 
els being disposed according to the architectural opportunities very 
much as they would have disposed them. But in parts, notably 
above the crown of the great arches, there is a certain boldness of 
contradiction between the lines of the square panels and those of the 
archivolt which recalls the decorative methods of the Japanese. 
But if there are parts which remind one of the work of Giotto at 
Assisi, of the altar screens of Fra Angelico, of the Stanze of the 
Vatican, or the panels of the Villa Madama, there is still more which 
could have been thought and done only by a scholarly painter of the 
nineteenth century. Much of the detail is invisible from below, es- 











pecially the studied Raphaelesques in the tympana of the tower 
windows; but one can see that the panels in the corner piers of the 
window-stage are filled with the emblematical creatures of the evan- 
gelists, — the lion of St. Mark, the eagle of St. John, and so on, 
ramping or perching upon curious conventional frets, scrolls, or dia- 
pers; and one can read written upon the belt of gold under the win- 
dows the solemn inscription: “ Blessing, and Honour, and Glory, and 
Power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the Throne, and unto the 
Lamb forever and ever.” The archivolt of the great arches is also 
marked by a broad golden belt, and the spandrels between are occu- 
pied in the upper parts by adoring angels leaning out of square win- 
dows, as it were, and by gigantic figures of apostles and prophets. 
The arrangement, as a whule, is not according to any old master ex- 
actly, as we have said; still less does it imitate any pagan or Oriental 
manner. But it has absorbed enough of all pertinent precedent to 
create an effect which belongs to the times in which we live. The 
red fond is never quite obliterated, and against it is projected a sys- 
tem of decoration which, though complex in motive and abounding 
in various color, is harmonious in general result, 

The six great figures of prophets and apostles, although conceived 
with learning and with a marked degree of religious feeling, although 


| suggesting a certain grandeur of sentiment, such as one who knows 
It is mostly confined to the 


the prophets and sibyls on the pendentives of the Sixtine Chapel 
must needs have in mind when undertaking any similar scheme, are 
wanting in vigor and correctness of drawing. ‘Their outlines are 
hesitating and indecisive, the hands are badly drawn, there is no 
human structure under the robes, they have no clearness or freshness 
of color, and in execution they seem crude and hasty; but they are 
by no means conventional or commonplace, as works much more cor- 
rect than these might well be, and as decorative accessories they are 
large, bold, and effective. They are in harmony with the general 
scheme of color, and they add to the total effect a human interest of 
the very highest kind. But technically they furnish another and a 
very significant instance of the timidity and irresolution which the 
learned and conscientious artist of modern days is apt to exhibit in 
the presence of the august ideals which, by careful study, he has 
compacted out of the achievements of all the old masters. The ex- 
ecution lags far behind the intent. But better the serious aspiration 
and noble thought, though imperfectly set forth, than the dull per- 
fection of the disciplined hand, otherwise uninformed and uninspired. 
‘* What we are all attempting to do with great labor,” said Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, * Velasquez does at once.” ‘This remark is pree- 
nant with suggestions of the inadequacy of modern art, under its 
common conditions, when called upon to do really great work. It 
explains not only the indirectness and indecision of the productions 
of the most thoughtful modern artists, but also the state of incom- 
pleteness in which they are compelled to leave much of their most 
ambitious work. Their process of composition, especially in work 
conceived upon a heroic scale, seems to be challenged at every step 
by a spirit out of the past. They are deprived of the virtue of sim- 
plicity, and the joy of their initiative is tempered with doubts. 

As to the significance and interest of this remarkable example of 
interior decoration as a whole, there cannot be a moment's question. 
When the vacant red fields in the transept walls have been com- 
pleted like the nave, when the empty hemivycle of the apse has been 
filled with its processional glories, and the whole interior thus brought 
to a condition of unity, it will be found that the experiment of bring- 
ing to bear upon our public monuments a higher form of art, such as 
that which made illustrious the Italian walls in the sixteenth century, 
is fully justified. But even in its present state of incompleteness, 
even as a record of curious tentative processes, more or less success- 
ful, in the art of decorating wall spaces, this effort, like every other 
bit of true art, is a point of departure for a new series of develop- 
ments. It has in it a principle of life capable of indefinite expansion. 
It breaks away from traditions of mere craftsmanship, and opens 
for the artist a new field of learning, experience, and poetic feeling. 
It shows to what noble uses he may put the resources of his memory 
and invention. It encourages the study of great examples. It sug- 
gests, moreover, how the decoration of the simpler wall surfaces in 
domestic work may be rescued from the hands of the mechanical 
painter, and how, by a judicious bestowal of thought upon details, a 
more subtle adjustment of colors, a more intelligent recognition of 
its capacities, it may be developed into a work of art. — Henry Van 
Brunt, in the Atlantic Monthly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. ' 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. — MODERN BUILDINGS. 


IL. Catro, 1879. 

As might be inferred, this delicate Eastern style adapts itself with 
peculiar charm to domestic architecture. Strangely enough, in spite 
of the luxury and splendor of the Khalifs, neither of civil nor palatial 
buildings could [ find any important remains here. Undoubtedly 
much light wood-work was employed in their construction, but the 
destruction of this hardly accounts for the disappearance of such 
buildings, seeing that many beautiful private houses, dating from the 
fourteenth century down, are in perfect preservation. Unfortunately 
the difficulty of penetrating into the Arab houses, in view of the 
rigid privacy which the harem system requires, prevents a satisfactory 
study of them. However, their general ch tracteristics vary but little. 
The street facades of the handsomest houses give no indication to 
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distinguish them from meaner ones. 
their court-yards is carefully precluded by making the entrances at 
an angle. 
of the evil or covetous eye, but now it is chiefly due to the desire of 
escaping the greedy eye of the tax-gatherer, as even he cannot pene- 
trate into the secrets of a house. 
load his wives with rich jewelry, and fill his house and courtyard 
with luxury, he will encourage his street front to look as shabby as 
may be. The typical house of a well-to-do Arab is built about a 
court-yard with its well and trees and arbor, in which visitors are 
received in summer. Near the entrance is a large reception room, 
the middle of which is paved and contains a fountain. The sides 
are raised on steps, carpeted and furnished with divans. Inlaid cup- 
boards containing faience or plate are here and there set into the tile- 
covered walls, while the ceilings are richly painted and gilded in 
arabesques. A loggia and a guest chamber occupy other sides of the 
court. The harem is on the second floor and has a handsome hall, 
the central portion of which has a lattice-work lantern or small 


dome above the fountain. Its decoration resembles that of the recep- | 


tion room below, but is richer. The master’s apartments are also 
on the second story. A characteristic feature of the harem are 
the lattice bow-windows, projecting into the court and street. The 
need to afford air and amusement to the women, without allow- 
ing them to be seen from below, has developed these lattice windows 
into the most charming features. Not only are their outlines most 
light and graceful, but the lattice-work is of astonishing intricacy 
and variety. All the resources of the turning-lathe — with which 
the Arabs are adepts —are brought into play, and the whole design 
within and without is charming. Although the houses everywhere 
and on all sides bear these airy oriels with only slight variations in 
the design, one never wearies of them. It is astonishing that to 
meet the marked American taste for bay-windows, no hints, as far as 
I know, have been drawn from these examples. The use of these 
delicate lattices, with their small cage-door openings, could not fail 
in boudoirs and chambers to be an improvement on that ugly Lée- 
noir of the architect, — shutters with slats. There is another charac- 


teristic by which we might relieve our designs of the eternal repeti- | 


tions of Roman scroll and vine-leaf patterns. As the Koran forbids 
the imitation of living objects, and above all, of the human form, its 
disciples threw their whole art into geometrical designs, and devel- 
oped from the Grecian fret a series of most beautiful and intricate 
running ornaments, and panel patterns. And greater attention to 
such geometrical designs will the better repay us, because few of our 
stone-cutters, or even decorators, have the skilful touch which scroll 
foliage requires, while the architect having once worked out his pat- 
tern, however complicated it may be, a little care and a ruler cannot 
fail to perfectly reproduce it. A walk through the streets, where the 
sombre high walls are pierced with but few windows, shows the rich- 
ness which even so sober an ornament as a geometrical pattern gives, 
when rightly placed; for nearly all decoration is reserved for the 
doorways, which, as generally in the East, are, to our notions, curi- 
ously small. The latter have generally a flat segmental arch — often 
also square-headed — with deep narrow key-stones, but when a lintel 
is mi it invariably has a discharging-arch above it. It is upon this 
arch and lintel that the decoration is concentrated, and though in 
itself sober enough, the relative effect is extremely elegant and re- 
fined. The mosque doors are generally within niches whose conques 
have always pointed arches, and often pointed trefoils. It is in 
adjusting these trefoil openings to square niches —they are nearly 
always square —that some of the most beautiful and ingenious pris- 
matic and stalactite corbelling is found. 

We are in the habit of considering window tracery as an exclu- 
sively Gothic feature, but as early as the eighth century, in the mosque 
Ibu Touloun, where are the pointed arches of which I have already 
spoken, the most intricate geometric tracery is used. The interstices 
are filled with colored glass, but, as is natural in a hot climate, the 
glass is made subordinate, and the eye follows rather the slender dark 
lines of the tracery. This is always formed of hard cement set into 
wooden frames. As the style developed, the geometrical lines gave 
way to flamboyant patterns, generally representing flowers. There 
is thus an analogy to the changes in Gothic tracery, — which, how- 
ever, only shows how the human mind follows the same series of de- 
velopments. In the private houses the upper panes alone of the win- 
dows are filled with this delicate tracery. 

Modern Egyptian architecture may be said to have not yet seen 
the light. The many new buildings in Cairo were built by German 
and French architects in a more or less vulgar Renaissance style — 
with few exceptions. ‘The Khedive’s great palaces are remarkable 
for bad construction and bad design. There is, however, one large 
mosque being slowly built opposite the great Sultan Hassan mosque, 
and in spite of so splendid a neighbor, so far as it is built, it is a 
worthy rival of that time-honored building. It offers a striking ex- 
ample of an Eastern characteristic, this new mosque slowly rising 
opposite a grander building which is fast going to ruin. The Egyp- 
tians have not the slightest idea of preserving or even restoring time- 
worn monuments. And the English party, which cries down repairs 
to buildings, may learn something by watching their policy in full 
operation here. In a few years there will be left but the crumbling 
walls of their finest old mosques, whose splendid color decoration is 
now barely visible, and disappearing month by month. There are 
however three modern villas in Cairo in which, as brands from the 
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burning, valuable relics and faithful copies of characteristic Arabian 
features are preserved. These buildings show how perfectly this 
most refined of styles can be applied to dwellings of to-day —in the 
same climate, of course. Two of them are by M. Baudry, brother of 
the famous painter in Paris. In one, which he built for himself, he 
has introduced the whole of a splendid old ceiling, with its palm 
beams and panels exquisitely decorated. The furniture is designed 
to correspond with the style, and the result is as comfortable as it 
certainly is Eastern. Another house he has built for a wealthy 
banker is the ideal of an Arabian dwelling. A marble arcade with 
widely projecting roof. as in some mosques, precedes a vestibule with 
columns and open arches, like some at Cordova. This is light and 
airy, and the change into twilight of the great salon beyond is start- 
ling. In front, at the end of the room, is a great niche with a horse- 
shoe arch; within this, raised half a dozen steps, is a luxurious 
divan, on which, from a great window shaded with the lattice work 
and tracery of which I have spoken, falls a rich subdued light. The 
walls have slightly-relieved arabesques and geometrical panels deli- 
cately colored. Pearl-inlaid shelves and cabinets are against the 
walls; broad divans and rare rugs cover the floor with rich tints. 
The ceiling shows the palm beams as in the examples of the four- 
teenth century, and in the middle a beautiful little dome or lantern 
glows with bright tints. The effect is dream-like and takes one out 
of the nineteenth century. M. Gouron-Boisvert, another French 
architect, has nearly finished a larger and equally beautiful house for 
the Count de St. Maurice, an amateur who has the finest collection 
of Arabian art. 

Space fails me to describe more minutely these buildings, or to 
enter upon a discussion of the Arabian decoration, which, from the 
almost unrivalled perfection to which it was carried, deserves our 
close attention. We know much more of a less pure style, that of 
the Moors in Spain, than of this the fountain source. The best 
works on this architecture and its decoration are Les Monuments 
du Caire, by Coste, Prisse d’Avennes’s fine work, and Bourgoin’s 
Décoration Arabe, to which he has a sequel now in press. All 
these works were published naturally in France, for it is to her exer- 
tions for many years past, that not only many monuments now de- 
stroyed were drawn and described, but that the Khedive himself has 
learned something of the artistic value of these monuments. These 
exertions have also- produced at an enormous cost one of the’ most 
exhaustive works of modern times. No country by a single effort 
was probably ever so perfectly described and illustrated as was 
Egypt by the French commission which was charged with laying 
—_ the world the condition and resources of this then neglected 
and. R. 


THE ALLEMANIA CLUB-HOUSE. — THE CHANCERY CHAMBERS. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Tuer Allemania Club-House, corner of Fourth Street and Central 
Avenue, was dedicated to the worship of the deities of pleasure, on 
the evening of May 1. The building was designed by Mr. J. W. 
McLaughlin, a fact which speaks for itself, since the building bears 
upon every wall the handwriting of this architect. The facades of 
Ohio freestone are plain and bare, and hardly present the home-like 
aspect and cheerfulness that one would expect to find in a club- 
house. The Queen City Club-House, built by Messrs. Hannaford & 
Procter, has a great deal more of the domestic louk. However, the 
straight and severe lines of the former building may be accounted for 
by the facts that the Central Avenue front of the first story is de- 
voted to stores, and that the wants of the society required a large 
hall in the third story for theatrical performances, neither of which 
features are in the Queen City Club-House. The windows of the 
second story outside have a sort of a double cap, which can claim 
originality of design if not approbation; it is peculiar, and one hardly 
knows whether he likes it or not. F 

The third-story windows are double, with a circular opening above 
filled with colored glass, the whole united as one by a pointed arch, 
giving the building a Florentine appearance. Under these windows 
is a band course broken with “ check blocks;” of what use these are 
it is difficult to imagine, unless perchance the architect intended that 
they should check some of the soot that falls so copiously in our city, 
and then with the descending rains give the building an architectu- 
ral streak of many feet in length. Already on each side of each 
“check” may be seen the evidence of this. 

A stone oriel window projects from the second story, and perhaps 
is one of the good features of the design. 

The interior arrangement gave entire satisfaction to the “ Allema- 
nia,” else why should they have presented Mr. McLaughlin, as they 
did on the opening night, a silver service? . 

The ‘* Chancery Chambers ” to be erected by Wm. Hooper, Esq., 
at the corner of Vine and Baker Streets, is to be an out-and-out Queen 
Anne building. The lot is one an architect rarely meets with, hav- 
ing light on all sides, and is fifty feet on Vine Street by ninety feet 
on Baker Street. Stores will occupy the first story, and, as the name 
of the building indicates, the upper rooms will probably be occupied 
by lawyers. There will be six stories above the street. The facades 
will be a combination of pressed brick and freestone. The design 
shows three bay-windows, two stories high above the first story, all of 
which are partly recessed from, and will partly project beyond, the 
street line. ‘The central bay-window is mpnel and the side ones 
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are square-faced, with rounded corners. The sashes of all the win- 
dows are divided into three heights, the upper being small and filled 
with stained glass. 

This is the first Queen Anne building to be built here, and has ap- 
parently received at the hands of the architect, Mr. Samuel Hanna- 


ford, careful study. The plan provides for cight rooms on each floor | 


which are reached by a freight and passenger elevator and a stair- 
way), abundantly lighted. The building will be heated by steam and 
each room will have in addition a fireplace. ‘The construction is to 
be fire-proof throughout, and the cost, although not stated, will cer- 
tainly reach $80,000. 

The question as to whether the Shillito establishment would drag 
business from its accustomed haunts to what is known as “up town ” 
seems to be settled in the affirmative, for we notice several dwellings 
turned into stores in this locality. The Messrs. Emery are tearing 
down a building on the corner of Race and George Streets (directly 
opposite Shillito’s), with the intention of putting up a new one, and, 
as they always build well, we look for something satisfactory. 

As has been stated before in these columns the only means of know- 
ing what amount of building is done here is the building permits issued 
by the Board of Public Works. The supposition is that when a build- 
ing goes up a permit is taken out and the cost of the improvement 
stated therein. But the truth is that permits are not always taken 
out, and seldom or never is the right cost given. We shall, how- 
ever, have to go by this until something better is provided. The 
permits issued this year up to the 8th of May are, for repair, 152, at 
a cost of $46,924; for new buildings, 132 permits, at a cost of 
$736,476. ‘Total permits, 284. ‘Total cost, $783,400. For the same 
period last year there were issued 290 permits, with a total cost of 
$630,265. C. 


WHY BUILDINGS ARE NOT MADE FIRE-PROOF. 


Boston, May 12, 1879. 
To tHe Epiror oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, —1 suppose that most of your professional subscribers 
have, like me, read EK. A.’s letter, published in your last issue, with 
great interest, and also with no small pleasure, although we may 
think that his remarks about architects and their work convey an im- 
pression, the injustice of which we feel the more keenly, because the 
writer’s intention so evidently is to show them fairness and courtesy. 
KE. A. says he is surprised that the owners of dwellings, churches, 
warehouses, etc., after the lesson of the great fire, have not required 
their architects to adopt the same methods of construction and modes 
of preventing loss by fire that are so successful in factories. So are 
we, and our surprise is as much greater than E. A.’s as our knowl- 
edge of the simplicity of the means by which comparative security 
can be attained is, with all due respect to him, greater than that of a 
non-professional is likely to be. 

But E. A. goes on to speak of the combustible character of stores, 
hotels, churches, ete., as usually built, and concludes with the fol- 
lowing defective piece of logic, that “if it is more hazardous to in- 
sure stone churches or brick hotels than cotton factories, it is time to 
question the capacity of the architects who constructed them.” To 
make this reasonable, the premise must be supplied that the archi- 
tects controlled the mode of construction. In how many cases is this 
true? Does E. A. suppose that any decent architect does not know 
how to build a building with any required degree of fire-proof quality, 
if he is instructed, or rather permitted, to do so? Or did he ever 
see an architect who, in discussing a project for a new structure, did 
not timidly suggest modes of obtaining greater security against fire 
than was possible with the ordinary construction? 1 know of no 
habit more invariable with any class of people than is that among 
architects of trying to suggest such improvements on the ordinary 
fashions, unless it be the corresponding habit among their clients, or 

atrons, of summarily crushing such aspirations. And we, perhaps, 
we had oceasion to think even more deeply on the subject than 
K. A., and have seen that the owners are, from their point of view, 
right. Let us present to E, A. an example. Suppose he has in 
mind to build a hotel, to cost a hundred thousand dollars if built in 
the ordinary manner, which, it must be remembered, is also the cheap- 
est manner. His architect, who keeps all these figures at his fingers’ 
ends in the vain hope that some time they may be of use to him, 
tells him that at the present price of iron he can make it practically 
fire-proof for about 18 to 20 per cent increase in the cost. E. A. 
thinks other people are foolish not to make the additional outlay : 
how would he figure in his own case? ‘If I build it fire-proof,’” he 
would think, ‘I shall need no insurance. With the ordinary con- 
struction the premium will be about one per cent for five years, or 
$200 per year. To make it fire-proof will cost say $20,000 more. In- 
terest on $20,000 at six per cent is $1200. I was then,” he would re- 
mark to himself, with considerable asperity, “ about to sacrifice a thou- 
sand dollars a year to a mere sentiment, or in order to gratify the 
whims of this architect.” The agent tells him that he could not get 
any more rent on account of the fire-proof qualities of his building, 
and the welfare of humanity in general and the initiation of better 
modes of construction are left for the next man to take care of. 

Every architect knows that this is true; have not underwriters 
yet found it out? People will not build securely, simply because it 
is not for their interest to do so. Now and then parties who carry 


valuable stocks of merchandise can figure out a profit in building a ! 


fire-proof structure to contain them; or where, as in the case of the 
manufacturers’ mutual insurance companies, the influence and inter- 
est of a great number are combined to impose precautions upon a 
single member, a certain amount of security is enforced; but except 
und: r such circumstances, all architects will unite in saying that it is 
next to impossible to induce owners to expend money in extra protec- 
tion against fire. 

The writer, in a youthful enthusiasm for good construction, finding 
that at least half of the fires in frame houses could be prevented by 
building the chimney walls eight inches thick instead of four, began 
by drawing all his chimneys in this way, hoping that some one, seeing 
it done, might approve his intention, or might overlook it, and thus 
without his consent be saved from burning alive. It was of no use; 
the plans would be submitted to a builder, and brought back with the 
invariable question, ‘* Why do you make these chimneys so thick?” 
“ Oh, that is for protection against fire.’? “ How much will it cost 
more than the common way?” * About a hundred dollars.’’? ‘Is 


it often done so?”? “ Well, no; but if it were, scores of children 





who have been burnt in their beds would now be’? — “ Never mind 
about that, the ordinary way is good enough for me; please have the 
plans changed.” After repeated experiences of this kind, he con- 
tented himself with suggesting the extra thickness of the flué walls 
as extremely desirable, but to this day he has never found an owner 
who would consent to have it done, unless he were compelled by law. 

Most of us, after we have had a few of our clients leave us be- 
cause “ they didn’t want the architect’s ideas crammed down their 
throats,” vet shy of preaching unpopular doctrines, and content our- 
selves with looking after our four-inch walls as well as we can. It 
is all we are allowed to do, and I claim that we do it well. Most 
persons know that a house designed and superintended by a com- 
petent architect is far less likely to burn than the ordinary carpenter’s 
construction. ‘They are both restricted to the same materials and 
modes of building, but to the superior care and knowledge of the 
architect is due the increased security that he attains. 

It is strange that any one should lay at the door of architects the 
reckless fashions of building. Where alone is there any attempt to 
impose some conditions of safety? In the large cities, by the help 
of building laws, all of which have been proposed, drawn up, urged 
to enactment against bitter opposition, and carried to enforcement, 
by the efforts of architects. What more can they do? If anything 
further in that direction is to be accomplished, they must have the 
assistance of some other influential class. Why should not the un- 
derwriters themselves help them, instead of abusing them? 

KE. A. comments upon the failure of architects to design factories 
which were suitable in all respects for their purpose. There is noth- 
ing surprising in that. Judging from the results, the architects em- 
ployed to design factories are seldom of the first class, and the best 
would need much help from the mill engineers in their first attempt 
at such constructions, but it does not follow that with the aid either 


of their own or others’ experience they would not be able to be of 


much use to the owners of the mills. Nor must it be forgotten that 
a building cannot be made beautiful without some sacrifice of money 
or convenience. A mill may be perfectly convenient and perfectly 
beautiful, but cannot at the same time be perfectly economical. A 
poor architect may be unsuccessful with ample means, just as a sec- 
ond-rate tailor can use a bale of cloth without making a well-fitting 
coat; but the best tailor cannot make a coat elegant which reaches 
only two inches under the arms, nor can any architect make a 
rectangular box with a flat roof picturesque, whatever directors 
may think. C. 





EFFECT OF ALTITUDE ON VERTICAL DIMENSIONS. 
Keokuk, Iowa, May 10, 1879. 
To THE Epiror OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: 

Dear Sir, — In my communication printed in your issue of April 
26, there is a transposition of a part of a sentence which makes the 
reading incorrect. The sentence referred to should read thus, 
‘* Whereas 10° of visual angle at an angular altitude between 35° 
and 45°, and subtending an apparent height or rather chord of 88 feet, 
would correspond to 150 feet of real vertical height.” To be more 
exact, however, I may here explain that the 88 feet is tangent of 
10° visual angle at an angular altitude of 10°, and radius of 500 feet. 
But the chord subtending 10° visual angle at any angular altitude, 
and 500 feet radius, is 87 4%, feet, while the difference between the 
chord of the visual angle and the tangent of angular altitude in 
creases with the angular altitude. To amplify the application of this 
simple method, which is more exact than the graphic method, in 
dealing with a structure of such height as the proposed Washing- 
ton Monument, reverse the operation and find the apparent ver- 
tical height of 88 feet real height at angular altitude of 35° and 500 
feet horizontal distance, thus: Take tan. 35° = 70021. Then tan. 
35° & 500 = 70021 & 500 = 350, which is the height that subtends 
the angle of 35°. To this add 88 feet, and we have 438 feet for the 
whole height. Dividing by radius we get $35 = .876, which is the 
tangent by table (nearly) of 41° 13’, the whole visual angle. Sub- 
tracting 35° we have 41 13’ — 35° = 6° 13’. This is the visual 
angle subtended by the 88 feet. Its chord, multiplying by the ra- 
dius, is .1085 & 500 = 54} feet, so that 88 feet in real vertical height 
at 35° angular altitude, and at 500 feet horizontal distance, would 
only appear to be 54t feet, being the length of chord subtending a 
visual angle of 6° 13’, at 500 feet radius or distance from the eye. 
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My intention was more particularly to give a mere abstract illus- 
tration in a somewhat generalized form of an effect of angular alti- 
tudes on visual vertical dimensions, with especial reference to such 
an exceptionally high object as the proposed Washington Monument. 
I did not allude to the almost self-evident corrections necessary to 
obtain the exact dimensions, etc., of any particular part of a struct- 
ure in position at their respective altitudes or actual distances from 
the eye in an elevation, as for instance, to find the actual distance of 
any part of an elevation from the eye, say at 35° angular altitude and 
500 feet horizontal distance, find (in tables) the secant of 35° = 
1.2208, which x 500 feet = 6104, feet — its actual distance (in an air- 
line) from the eye. Yours re-pectfully, ALEX. BLAcK. 


NOTES OF EXPERIENCE AND INEXPERIENCE. 
23. Rep Mortar. —I would like to know what is used in red mortar 
for a fine front of pressed brick. Many of the reds fade out light and are 
not permanent. Also the best metho. of producing stamped patterns on 
plaster suriaces for exterior decoration. The chief trouble is to get aclear, 
sharp impression without breaking the edges. We are utterly at a loss as 
to the modus operandi. “QUEEN ANNE.” 





NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 

Srrikes. — The past winter in Cincinnati was one of great severity, 
and in an unusual manner delayed the opening of the building business 
this season. In consequence of this fact a great deal of work is now being 
pushed forward, which has given the impression that a gr vat deal of build- 
ing is doing. That this state of affairs is not healthy is evidenced in the 
fact that the hod-carriers have already struck for higher wages, and the en- 
tire building market is in a state of excitement and expectancy, for no one 
knows just what to look for next. There are rumors that the brick-masons, 
plasterers, and others will soon follow the example set by the laborers. 
So far, however, work has not been stopped, as the bosses have imported 
from the surrounding cities negro helpers, and these have not been mo- 
lested. It is estimated that two hundred laborers, or about half the num- 
ber employed in busy seasons, are now on a strike. 








A New Arcuirecturay Association. — The architects of the Dis- 
trict organized, on May 15, the “ Washington Architects’ Association” for 
mutual consultation and benefit. 





Tue Discovertes IN THE Farnesina Garpens, Rome. — North of 
the docks we have met with the remains of one of the noblest private pal- 
aces of the time of Augustus. The date can be reckoned from the absence 
of bricks on the walls, which are of reticulated work, like the Muro Tosto 
and the house of Germanicus on the Palatine. I hope the reader will trust 
not my own judgment, but that of the best archeologists who have seen 
the place, and who unanimously declare that it contains the finest and 
most perfect paintings ever discovered in the Roman world. The room 
which contains the paintings is thirteen feet long, seven feet wide, and 
eight feet high ; it communicates with the other apartments by two doors, 
three feet wide, leaving a painted surface of two hundred and seventy-two 
square feet, each inch being a perfect wonder of art. The surface is di- 
vided into compartments by pilasters and polychrome columns, ete. Near 
the frieze the artist designed pictures hung to the wall, with their folding 
shutters: some wide open, some half closed. The pictures represent dif- 
ferent scenes, such as a declamation school, a wedding, a banquet, ete. The 
tigures are four inches long, but so wonderfully executed that the very eye- 
brows are discernible. The purity of de-ign, the strength and harmony of 
coloring, and the excellent preservation of the whole exceed belief. In the 
centre of the walls there are larger pictures, but as yet only one is uncoy- 
ered. It represents two females, one sitting and one standing, and both 
looking at a winged love. The figures are designed in outline with dark, 
subtile color, each space within the outline being afterwards filled up with 
the proper tint. The winged love is only drawn in outline, and left unfin- 
ished. The ceiling of the room has fallen inside, so that we hope to recover 
almost all its ornamentation. It was covered with bas-reliefs in marble- 
stucco, worthy of the paintings. The reliefs are very flat, so that the most 
prominent points stand out not more than three millimetres. ‘The artist 
might have modelled the different scenes by breathing over the stucco, so 
light, so gentle, and yet so vivid they are. From the fragments already re- 
covered it appears that the ceiling was almost flat, and divided into squares, 
lozenges, etc. The most perfect scene represents the borders of the river, 
or a small pool, with villas, temples, shrines, huts scattered under the shade 
of palm or sycamore trees, and weeds of various descriptions. Their foli- 
age is waving gently with the breeze. People are very busy around. Some 
are fishing with the rod, some bathing, some carrying water-jars on the 
head. The fragments already put together are one hundred and twenty. 
We might well repeat, “ Nom v'e’ rosa sensa spine.” Had this exquisite 
cabinet been found in a decent place, we should have tried to remove it en- 
tire, walls, painting, pavement and all. But it was our fate to find it un- 
der water! When I first ran to the spot, not more than one foot of the 
walls was above the water. It was necessary to dig an outlet four hun- 
dred feet long, ten feet deep, between the house and the Tiber. This had 
scarcely been completed after a hard night and day of work when Father 
‘Tiber honored the paintings with a most unnecessary call. Finally he re- 
tired to his bed, and I feel sanguine that this evening we shall reach the 
pavement of the room. If the pavement corresponds to the walls and 
ceiling, it must be glorious. The work of drainage led to the discovery of 
some larger apartments. One hall is sixty-six feet long and nineteen feet 
wide ; the paintings represent a colonnade of green marble with gilt capi- 
tals. Between the columns are small pictures, about two feet square, with 
figures sacrificing or otherwise engaged in domestic duties; the ground is 
blue. Nearer to the pavement rises another band of frescoes on a black 
ground. The frieze is supported by winged caryatides. This seems the 
work of an inferior hand. We have summoned the cleverest artists from 
Rome and Naples to remove at once the frescoes, as their exposure to the 
air after so many centuries of submersion makes the coloring fade very 
quickly. — The Atheneum. 





M. Vaupremer. — We are pleased to learn that M. Emile Vaudremer 
has been elected to fill the chair in the Académie des Beaux-Arts left vacant 
by the death of M. Duc. 





A Triptycn BY Quentin Marsys. — The great triptveh by Quentin 
Matsys in the Church of St. Peter at Louvain, one of the Flemish master’s 
most important works, has lately been the subject of vehement controversy, 
This ancient altar-piece, which represents the Virgin and Child in the centre, 
and scenes from the life of her mother, St. Anne, in the wings, was painted by 
Matsys for the fraternity of St. Anne of Louvain, and bears the inserip- 
tion, ‘‘ Quinte Metsys screef dees a° 1509.” It was carried off to Paris in 
the time of Napoleon I., but was restored with other art treasures to Bel. 
gium in 1815, and has hung ever since in the chapel of St. Corneille in the 
Church of St. Peter. Lately, however, the Belgian Government has offered 
the authorities of this church the sum of $200,000 to give it up, in order, 
we suppose, that it may be placed in the National Museum, where it woul! 
be better seen and taken care of than in a dark old church. But although 
the church was willing, in consideration of this large sum of money, to part 
with its treasure, the town was not; and a great dissension arose, the 
town council wishing on their part to buy it and place it in their hétel de 
ville. This last measure has at length been adopted, the town paying to 
the church an annual rente of 10,000 francs in consideration of this alicna- 
tion of its property. — The Academy. 


New Orveans anp THE YELLOW Fever. — The Auxiliary Sanitary 
Association has abated the nuisance of Locust Grove Cemetery, New 
Orleans, by a covering of two feet of earth, sown with grain and grass, 
All interments are now made in a new cemetery, three and a half miles 
from the city. The dumping grounds have been covered with a coating of 
lime a foot deep. 





A New Ececrric Canpie. — A new electric candle has been brought 
out in San Francisco which is said to be an improvement upon both the 
Jablochkoff and Werdemann candles. The Jablochkoff candle consists 
of two sticks of carbon, separated by an insulator, at the apex of 
which the current of electricity passes from one stick to the other, thus 
forming an arch and igniting both carbons. The trouble with this candle 
is that it flickers badly, and on being extinguished cannot be relighted un- 
less the carbons are connected for an instant with a conductor, and the 
cirenit reéstablished. The Werdemann candle consists of a single upright 
stick of carbon, held firmly between two metal jaws, which form an arch 
for the passage of the electric current. ‘The carbon is attached by means 
of little pulleys with small weights, which keep it constantly in the arch, 
and as it burns out raise it. Therefore when the electric current is shut oft 
with a local switch no other candle in the circuit is affected, and the carbon 
may be relighted by turning on the current again. The Werdemann 
candle is defective in that the effect of the weights is fitful. When, for 
instance, the lighted carbon burns down to a point, the pressure of the 
weights breaks it off; the jerk that follows dims the light until the carbon 
gradually burns down again, when the operation is repeated. The new 
arrangement is constructed on the principle of this latter candle, but sub- 
stitutes an avtomatic spring for the weights. This spring presses constantly 
upon the carbon, but so lightly that it does not break off the point. — New 
York Tribune. 





Tue Wasuincton Monument. —It is suggested by the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, that each voter in the next presidential election should 
contribute five cents towards building the Washington Monument, —a 
course which would net about $400,000. Before we are called on for our 
five cents we trust that a satisfactory design will have been accepted. 





TENEMENT Lire in AnciENT Rome.—A correspondent of the New 
York 7ribune says: There were in the time of Theodorus over 46,000 of 
these insule to only 1,700 domus or private houses. The Roman insula 
received its name from being separated from all neighboring buildings by 
a distance of at least five feet. It was restricted in height to seventy fect, 
and its lower stories were built of fire-proof Sabian or Albanian stone. 
Within it was divided into numerous suites of rooms called cenacula. It 
was in charge of a steward or agent whose sole function was to hand over 
the rents, amounting to from $15,000 to $20,000 for each house, to the fort- 
unate and invisible proprietor. The same right of repairs and sanitary 
regulations characterized the administration that now characterizes that of 
his present successors, and destruction by fire perpetually menaced the 
tenant, who found no protection in the easily evaded laws. In witness of 
this we have the words of Juvenal: “ We live in a city supported in great 
part by slender props, for thus does the steward keep the houses from fall- 
ing, and covers the gaping of chinks. He bids us sleep secure in the midst 
of impending ruin. In the country there are no conflagrations, and no 
fears in the night; but here you are awakened by your neighbor calling 
for water and removing his goods. The third floor is already smoking and 
you know it not. Yet if fire begins below, the highest floor is doomed.” 
The further miseries of close crowding are pathetically depicted: “ Here, 
in Rome, many a sick man dies from lack of sleep, and from indigestion 
of the wretched food that sticks to his burning stomach. For who can 
sleep in hired lodgings? Only with great weaith can one sleep in this 
city. Drusius can never rest for the noise of carriages passing in the nar- 
row streets and the oaths of the waiting carters.” The confusion in the 
thoroughfares is also graphically set forth in the same essay: “In the 
streets below the crowd press against one. The first strikes you with his 
elbow, the next with a hard joist or a beam or a tub. Presently I am 
trodden on, and my legs are muddied, and a soldier’s nail cuts my bleeding 
toes. The houses are so high that a pot falling crushes your skull and 
even splinters the stones of the pavement. You will be thought careless 
and foolhardy if you go out to supper without making your will, for there 
are in the street as many chances of death as there are open windows. 
Therefore you may lift up to heaven this miserable prayer, —that basins 
may be only emptied, not thrown on your head.” 





Fat or Sea Cuirr.— More than four hundred yards in length of cliff 
at Conville, near Havre, recently fell suddenly into the sea, with a report 
like three successive thunder-claps. 





